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RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 
of our magazine and as the post office will 
seldom forward mail of this sort you 
should let us know promptly about your 
plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is read- 
ing handwriting. Won't you please print 
just as legibly as possible when sending 
instructions? 
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Abord Sih Anniversary 


\¢ E have recently returned from London where we attended the inaug- 
ural meeting of the International Society for the Protection of Animals, 
and we must admit that, as always, we thoroughly enjoyed our visit—not 
only the meetings, but the wonderful hospitality of our English friends and 
colleagues. Of course, like all travelers, we must admit, also, that we are 
glad to be home and, while certain important matters will keep us busy at 
the office for a few days, at this moment we are looking forward with keen 
anticipation to our first visit to the Alvord Wildlife Sanctuary on Bear Is- 
land, Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire, which is owned by the Mary 


Mitchell Humane Fund and operated by The American Humane Educa- 
tion Society. 


Somehow our visit to the Island will mean more than ever this year be- 
cause it was five years ago—July 29, 1956—that this beautiful Sanctuary 
was dedicated. Little did we realize at that time that it would grow to 
such great proportions; and while on the subject let us pause for a mo- 
ment and pay our respects to that great humanitarian—the late Muriel Al- 
vord Ward—for whom the Sanctuary was named and who gave so much 


of her financial resources, that adults and youngsters alike might benefit 
by its excellent facilities. 


Yes—we are anxious to visit that delightful spot once more where we 
always find complete relaxation and enjoyment, observing the wildlife that 
is protected from all harm and allowed to live in a normal manner, and 
where, this year, we may also observe the sixth annual summer sessions 
which are already in progress. 


It is our sincere wish that Mrs. Ward could be on hand, too, to celebrate 
the fifth anniversary of the Sanctuary that bears her name, for we are con- 
fident that she would be happy in the knowledge that, as a result of her 
splendid contributions, the work she loved so well is being carried on tire- 
lessly in that beautiful refuge on Lake Winnipesaukee. 


E. H. H. 


WO little kittens, belonging to our 


neighbor, Anne Patchen, have 
adopted the portable patio barbecue for 
their home, and sometimes there ensues a 
fierce battle to oust them when it’s time 
to fire up for a family cook-out. 

When they were very young, the kit- 
tens discovered the deep, black bowl of 
the barbecue was a cozy spot to sleep and 
a fun place to romp and frolic. They re- 
fuse to be lured into baskets, softly pad- 
ded boxes or even a downy pillow on the 
porch swing. An old towel and a thin 
plastic sheet, (intended to cover the out- 
door stove) make adequate bedding and 
their only protection against the hard 
iron of the barbecue. 

Anne named the kittens “Barby” (for 
her best friend, tawny-haired Barbara) 
and “Cupid”, who has a soft, pearly gray 
face and beady green eyes. Now, how- 
ever, (if you like puns, you know it was 
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inevitable) Anne has revised the names 
to “Barb” and “Cue”. Of course, she says 
she prefers shorter nick-names! 

When it’s time for a patio supper and 
Barb and Cue are temporarily evicted, 
they seem to know there will be food 
a-brewing, and they hang around seeking 
tidbits. They stick close to the home 
front during the occupancy of hot coals 
and wait impatiently for the grill to be 
emptied and cool again, then in they hop 
and snuggle down for the rest of the night. 

The barbecue kittens have become 
useful as well as picturesque adornment 
to the patio and backyard. From their 
vantage point high off the ground, they 
spot grasshoppers, small garden lizards 
and pesky bugs, and pounce on them with 
lightning speed and feline agility. They 
are watchful for starlings and bluejays 
who are unwelcome where seeds are 
planted and blooms and berries are 


By BARR CLAY BULLOCK 


Hot Dogs 
& Kittens, Too? 


growing. The frisky kittens are alert 
guardians of the flower beds. 

Since their home is on wheels, the 
kittens can be transported into sunlight 
spaces or wind sheltered corners, and on 
rainy days they are pushed under the 
roofed area of the patio for protection. 
In spite of occasional smudges and show- 
ers of ashes, Barb and Cue keep them- 
selves velvety smooth and clean. When 
they are not cavorting in and out of their 
black cradle, they are primping to be 
admired. Silky golden brown, and glossy 
gray fur pieces, peeking out of the jet 
black grill makes an odd picture. 

If you are visiting the Patchen family 
and your mouth is watering for barbecued 
steaks, you may have to wait a bit until 
the furry tenants are coaxed away from 
their home in the grill. Be quick with 
the coals or you may have a tussle with 


Barb and Cue—to gain control of the 
barbecue! 
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There’s 


Reason 


By LOUISE G. FINER 


gees out of his reverie by persist- 
ent scratching against his door, Carl 
leaned over and turned the knob slightly, 
a smile on his face, his father’s smile. A 
canine nose inserted itself into the space 
and as the door swung open Queenie 
whined joyously as she scampered up to 
Carl. 

During breakfast Queenie edged over 
to Carl and rested her muzzle against his 
knee, looking up at him soulfully with 
moist brown eyes. This was their signal. 
The dog would sit up thus, unmoving, 
unwhining until her master noticed her 
and gave her the scrap of food she wanted. 
It was like a game between the two. 

Carl picked up a bit of crust from his 
plate. This was his signal. Queenie be- 
came alert, backed up, standing on all 
fours, eyes attentive and watching. 

Carl threw the piece of food into the 
air. Queenie leaped, deftly seizing it with 
a metallic snap of jaws like two pieces of 
steel snapping together and wolfed down 
the toast in a split second. 

“Carl I’ve told you a hundred times if 
I've told you once, don’t feed that dog at 
the table. You'll only spoil her all the 
more, and besides, she just ate.” Mrs. 
Hewing stood, hands-on-hips frowning at 
her son who sat rumpling Queenie’s silken 
ears. Carl looked up at his mother and 
their gazes met and lingered, fused into 
one by unspoken emotions. He looked 
down at her suddenly and saw the plain 
gold marriage band and then looked away. 

“I’m sorry, Mom, but she’s such a little 


beggar, I just couldn’t refuse.” 
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Queenie sensed the approach of her master, Carl. 


Mother and son stood facing each other. 

“Carl, there’s so much I want to say to 
you. I’ve always wanted to before now, 
but somehow since your father went it 
was just as if I didn’t have the words or 
the will any more. I guess I really failed 
you when we needed each other most.” 

Carl drew back, visibly tightening up, 
his jaws clenched so hard the muscles 
showed white in his cheeks. He looked 
despairingly at her as if in a mute appeal 
for some kind of help and swallowed, 
making a strange gulping noise. Emitting 
a half-sob he turned and walked out. 

After a brief visit at the corner drug- 
store Carl started back toward home with 
a quick step. He slowed down, nearing 
his house, and waited to cross the street 
as the flow of cars surged endlessly on- 
ward. 

From around the side of the house 
Queenie came running, sensing the near- 
ness of her master with that acute sixth 
sense dogs have. She ran to meet him, 
her plumed tail up and waiving, her red- 
gold coat aglow in the bright sunshine 
and echoing in her throat that joyous bark 
of welcome given by her for Carl, alone. 
She neared the end of the sidewalk, clear- 
ing it in an elastic leap and landing in 
the street. 


The blast of an automobile horn shat- 
tered the air with an unearthly din of a 
sickening crash and the squeal of brakes 
was heard. The flashy green convertible 
hit Queenie straight on, when she had 
been stunned momentarily by the noise of 
the horn. 

Carl fell to his knees as he extended his 
arms to caress the lifeless form before 
him. 

“First Dad, and now you. Why, oh, 
Lord why?” spoke Carl in a monotone 
voice. 

Mrs. Hewing shocked by the sight of 
her son holding the lifeless form of his 
beloved Queenie managed to control her 
emotions . . . she told herself . . . I must 
remember that my Carl needs me... I 
must not fail him as I did when his father 
died!” 

“Carl, we can’t fight to prevent what 
must be, but we can try to make the best 
of the little we are fortunate to have, and 
that’s each other and dear, it’s more than 
so many others have.” 

Carl stood looking into his mother’s 
eyes, he straightened up, smiled his fa- 
ther’s smile. Slipping a newly-capable 
arm around his mother’s shoulder and she 
about his waist the two stood side by side 
in the bright kitchen. 
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the Night 


NAKES are most unique creatures, especially when it comes 
S to their eating habits. It’s nothing short of miraculous that 
more of these reptiles don’t suffer with acute indigestion. Unlike 
we humans, and most animals, they swallow their food whole. 
There are times when snakes find themselves in surprising posi- 
tions. A Long Island farmer tells of such a snake that invaded 
his potato farm a few years ago. 


One night as he lay half asleep, he heard some noise coming 
from the pantry at the rear of the house. This was sort of a 
storeroom where excess china, pots and pans and perishable 
foods were stored. The farmer says that he had laid out about 
a dozen or more potatoes, the first of his crop, on the shelf. It 
seems that some city relatives were coming to visit the next day 
and the potatoes were to be given to the visitors to carry home. 
As the farmer raised up in bed he heard a noise coming from 
the pantry. Then he heard a crash of pots and pans. The noise 
awakened his wife and she remembered leaving the window in 
the pantry half open. Thinking that the wind had caused the 
difficulties, she ran to the rear of the house, opened the door 
of the pantry and discovered a large snake on the shelf. It 
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Certain Ichthyologists 


By KARIN AND CARSTEN AHRENS 


Mortals Avoid 


I've been owned by three mortals with uncertain goals, 
As I've looked at creation through three different bowls. 


The first man would constantly toss me a treat 
Till the water grew sick from the food 1 couldn't eat. 


The next one forgot me; my bowl was a shame; 
He didn’t tidy up unless company came. 


And now I am owned by an innocent that 
Has a fish-hungry fiend in the guise of a cat. 


You can guess that it gives me no comfort to know, 
She ate two fish who swam here a short time ago! 


I’m as dependent on man as a creature can be; 
I wish he’d remember I’m not in the sea! 


By PAULINE V. McCONNELL 


had apparently crawled through the open window, spied the 
potatoes and swallowed one. In order to reach the next one, 
it had put its head and a portion of its body through the handle 
of a coffee percolator, then through the handle of a copper 
teakettle. Both handles were just roomy enough to permit the 
snake’s body to slip through, but not large enough to accom- 
modate the portion puffed out by the little new potato. Now 
the snake was trapped, try as he would, he couldn’t wiggle to 
the left or right, and in attempting to make headway, had thrown 
the surrounding pots and pans, potatoes and foodstuffs to the 
floor. 


The farmer and his wife stood and watched the snake trapped 
and frightened. Putting on a pair of heavy canvas gloves, the 
farmer released the creature from bondage and gently carried 
it out of the house onto safer ground. The next morning, a call 
to a nearby shelter solved the situation and took care of the 
snake. It was learned later that it had escaped from a nearby 
snake farm. Needless to say its owner paid for the crockery 
and utensils damage. What's more, he paid for the snake's 
supper of one new Long Island potato. 
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“Oh, to be back in school with the rest of my friends!” Be 


B‘ a pal and take that kitten off my hands,” was Betty 
Cowle’s greeting as I stepped onto her front porch. 

Don’t look at me,” I warned her. No, Betty, this fellow is 
your responsibility. I wouldn’t have him if he were gold-plated.” 

About that time, “Mr. Blue,” who had loitered in the lane, 
climbed the steps, and seeing the kitten, sauntered to it, tail 
wagging and ears alert. 

Finding he had made a friend, Mr. Blue proceeded to “nub” 
the kitten from head to tail and back again. This treatment 
never fails to make a slave of any creature so treated, and 
rolling over on his back, the kitten tapped the dog’s nose in 
a gesture of trust and affection. 

Betty and I talked for a few minutes, then remembering a 


_ mountain of chores that needed doing, I said goodbye and left. 


Halfway between her house and ours, I looked back. Fol- 
lowing at a safe distance was Mr. Blue with the half-grown 
kitten in his mouth. 

Taking the kitten, I returned it to Betty’s porch, then driving 
Mr. Blue ahead so I could watch him, walked with determina- 
tion to the house. 

The next morning I forgot Mr. Blue and the yellow kitten. 
But on entering the kitchen I found dog and cat under the 
breakfast table playing with a piece of paper. 

‘You, you cat-snatcher!” I said, wondering where I was to 
find time to carry “Pumpkin,” a name hastily bestowed on the 
stranger, to our neighbor. As though reading my mind, Mr. 
Blue mouthed the kitten and circling me widely, made a 
quick exit. 

It was evening before I collected time for a trip down the 
lane. Locking Mr. Blue in the wash house, I proceeded with 
Pumpkin tucked under my arm. He was purring like a well- 
oiled motor, and his big yellow eyes were fastened on my face. 


“It won't do you any good to look at me like that,” I said, 
restraining an impulse to pet him. “You're Betty’s headache.” 

Upon being released from his temporary prison, Mr. Blue 
did a workmanlike search of the premises. Failing to locate 
the kitten, he went to Betty's. 


“Might as well accept defeat,” Uncle Oliver counseled 
when Mr. Blue brought home the cat for the fourth time. 
He’s made up his mind. . . .” 

“And so have I,” I snapped, wishing I could dismiss the 
matter without losing face, for Pumpkin, with his endearing 
ways, was fast becoming a favorite on the farm. 

It was Mr. Ferris, the feed man, who finally solved my 
problem. “Sure, I'll take him,” he said, and putting Pumpkin 
in his truck, drove away. I'll never forget the look Uncle 
Oliver gave me when I told him what I had done. 


The yellow kitten had been a member of the Ferris family 
for about a week when Uncle Oliver announced that we were 
out of hog feed and he’d better get a fresh supply. I watched 
Mr. Blue take his place beside the driver with “Sheila” sitting 
proud and erect beside him, and “Buddy Bearskin” on the 
floor of the cab. 

Half an hour later they were back, and ducking as Sheila 
flew from the truck, I commented they had made a quick 
trip. I was about to ask about the Ferrises, when Mr. Blue 
stepped carefully from the seat to the floor and from there 
to the ground, with the yellow kitten in his mouth, 
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By popular demand we present 


Best of Mr. Blue’”’ 


Blue’s” 


Baby 


By INA LOUEZ MORRIS 


Inseparable these days are Mr. Blue and Pumpkin, the cat 
I said | wouldn't keep. 


“So he’s back!” I said, pretending indignation. “Uncle Oliver, 
you know very well... .” 

“I had nothing to do with it,” he flared. “Blue saw Pumpkin 
sitting on a bale of hay and he was out the window like that. 
I tried to take the cat away from him...” 

“Tl just bet you did,” I said with feigned scorn, and with 
head up and lips tightly compressed walked to the house 
with what I hoped was a resigned air. 
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Grateful 
Chipmunks 


By LILLIAN HVID RUNNING 


The genilest of small animals will 
fight if cornered. Everything alive 
strives for self-preservation. 


Y brother had 1e: .rned from a 

camping trip. He ha.! placed his 
cane pole upright in the woodsied against 
a pile of wood. The line was not even 
wound up, but hung loose almost to the 
floor. The hook was still attached to the 
string. 

A little while afterwards I happened to 
go out-of-doors. It was then I heard a 
commotion in the woodshed and that pe- 
culiar sound I know chipmunks sometimes 
make. I hurried to the woodshed. 

A half a dozen chipmunks or so were 
gathered there and were chattering ex- 
citedly. At the sight of me, they did not 
run away, merely retreated to a safer dis- 
tance. They still watched me. 

Then I saw the cause of their excite- 
ment. A tiny chipmunk had caught his 
foot in my brother's fishhook. 

“You poor little thing!” I exclaimed. 

Whether there was something in the 
tone of my voice that was calming, I do 
not know. Anyhow the little, imprisoned 
creature stopped struggling. 

I picked up the little creature. He did 
not try to bite my finger. He lay very 
quiet in the palm of my hand as I ex- 
amined his tiny paw. 

Fortunately only the point of the hook, 
not the barb of it, had inserted itself in 
the flesh. It took but an instant to remove 
the hook. 

I set down the chipmunk on the oor 
of the woodshed, expecting him to dat to 
fredom. He did not do so immediately. 
Instead, he turned his head and looked at 
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me with his tiny, bright eyes and he made 
a peculiar sound. It was echoed by all 
the other chipmunks who had been watch- 
ing the whole proceeding. 

Maybe I am just the imaginary type. 
Maybe I am wiser than you think. Any- 
how the sound they made sounded to me 
for all the world like a “Thank you.” 

Then in a flash they were all gone. 
I was quite alone. I stood still a moment, 
stirred by a strange emotion. I realized 
I had come closer to this little animal 
world than I probably would ever be 
again. I had talked to them and they had 
understood. They had talked to me and 
I had understood. They had understood 
my effort to help them. I had understood 
their gratitude. 


Don’t Miss Out 


We are now taking orders for 
1960 Bound volumes of OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS. The price for 
this handsome volume, bound in 
maroon imitation leather and stamp- 
ed with gold, is now only $3.00. 


Please send check or money order 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Our bound volumes make very 
fine gifts for the animal lovers who 
seem to have everything! 


Summer 
Gift 
Subscriptions 


(12 sparkling issues for only 
$2.00 per year) 


Take advantage of our special 
club plan! 
Five or more subscriptions ordered 
at one time are only $1.50 each, 


per year. 


It’s the easy way to do 
your gift shopping! 
—saves Time, Effort, and Money 
—is sure to please all ages. 


Send your check or money order 
NOW to: Our DuMB ANIMALS, 
180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


INSTANT KINDNESS! 


Any youngster would be delight- 
ed to receive a subscription to OUR 
DuMB ANIMALS as a birthday or 
“just because” present. Why not 
send in your order now and make 
some child happy. Take advantage 
of the 2-year offer at only $3.50 
for 24 issues. (See back cover.) 
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THE FOREST AND THE SEA, By Marston 
Bates, Random House, New York, 1960, 
278 pages, $3.95. 


AN’S DESTINY is tied to nature’s 
destiny and the arrogance of the 
engineering mind does not change this. 
Man may be a very peculiar animal, but 
he is still a part of the system of nature.” 


This quote from the final chapter of 
THE FOREST AND THE SEA is one of 
the most significant in the book. It is a 
premise that deserves more than recogni- 
tion; it must be understood and must per- 
meate all our actions. 


The author’s subtitle, “A Look at the 
Economy of Nature and the Ecology of 
Man,” sets the tone for the book. The 
complex interrelationships of the endless 
seas are no less intriguing than the plant- 
animal relationships of heavily forested 
mountain slopes. The essential unity of 
the living world unites these seemingly 
diverse ecological areas. A variety of bio- 
logical communities are discussed and will 
whet your appetite for further explora- 
tions of our natural world. 


The final chapter ties the threads of the 
book together and tries to guide us to our 
rightful niche in the scheme of living 
things. The following paragraph is par- 
ticularly apropos: 


“When some thinker does come forth 
with a rationale for conduct, he will have 
to consider not only the problems of man’s 
conduct with his fellow men, but also of 
man’s conduct toward nature. Life is a 
unity; the biosphere is a complex network 
of interrelations among all the host of 
living things. Man, in gaining the god- 
like quality of awareness, has also acquired 
a godlike responsibility. The questions 
of the nature of his relationships with the 
birds and the beasts, with the trees of the 
forests and the fish of the seas, become 
ethical questions: questions of what is 
good and right not only for mzn himself, 
but for the living world as a whole. In 
the words of Aldo Leopold, we need to 
develop an ecological conscience,” D.A.R. 
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Brahma and Little Heehaw make a lasting friendship. 


Tale 


a Burro 


By MARGARET KUEHLTHAU 


HERE'S many a burro tale in Ari- 
zona. 


But it is doubtful if, among the legends 
of prospectors and old-time Westerners, 
there was ever another true story of a 
burro that was adopted and nursed by a 
cow. 


It all happened during the 1960 holi- 
day season. 

A month-old baby burro was purchased 
as a Christmas present for Julie and Dick, 
children of Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Piccoli. 

Little Heehaw, as they named him, is 
cute and lovable—well, anyway, he is 
cute. 

The neighbors didn’t think he was lov- 
able. His bray, one of the most startling 
sounds in the animal kingdom, was loud 
and frequent, especially when he was 
hungry. And he was hungry all the time. 

Too young for solid food, Little Hee- 
haw was offered lime water and baby’s 
formula from a giant-sized soft drink 


bottle, 


He turned up his burro nose. He was 
still hungry. He brayed. 

The neighbors protested, en masse. 

So, despite tears on the part of the 
Piccoli children, the baby burro was taken 
to Payne’s Livestock Auction, near Tuscon. 

He rode to his destination in a compact 
car on Piccoli’s lap. Neither was happy 
with the situation. 

At the auction, where he was purchased 
by Gene Payne, the baby burro made con- 
nections with a midget Brahman cow who 
has wholeheartedly accepted the arrange- 
ment. 

The cow nurses Little Heehaw. When. 
separated from her charge, she paces net- 
vously. She chases dogs away from him 
and protects him with the same devotion 
that she would have for a calf of her own. 

For Little Heehaw, the feeling is mu- 
tual. 

He sleeps on his back in the warm Ari- 
zona sunshine, his tummy full and round, 
dreaming of his next meal. 
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Let’s Visit the 
Animal Fair 


°*The birds and beasts are there” 


CRAZY AS A LOON? 


This expression is actually a misnomer. 
The name Loon, it has been said, was 
- derived from the old English word 
“lumme,” a lummox, an awkward per- 
son, and was given because the Loon 
is ungraceful on land. But, it is a 
grace and beauty in the water, en- 
dowed with speed and capacity for 
riding the stormy seas. 


SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR 


Here is a cute little fellow, the Visca- 
cha. He is a large burrowing rodent 
of South America and a cousin of the 
Chinchilla. Dark gray with black and 
white markings on the face, these 
animals dwell in large warrens. There 
they form mounds from which lead 
numerous burrows. Their food con- 
sists of grass, seeds and roots. 
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THE FLAMINGO 


This bird, an inhabitant of the Baha- 
mas and Cuba, and a rare visitor to 
southern Florida, has long, stilt-like 
legs and fully webbed feet. Its long 
neck and legs enable it to wade in 
the water and feed on the bottom. 
The nest of this scarlet-feathered crea- 
ture is a low, flat pillar of mud, 
slightly depressed at the top. 


RING-TAIL 


It is said by several authorities that the 
Raccoon consistently washes its food before 
eating, but careful observation has proved 
that this is not always the case. Appar- 
ently, these animals vary in their habits 
just as do human beings. The average 
Raccoon is about three feet long, including 
the tail and is grayish-brown in color, hav- 
ing black patches over the eyes and a 
bushy ringed tail. Omnivorous in its eating 
habits, it prefers a hollow tree for its dwel- 
ling-place, where it hibernates during the 
severest part of the winter. 
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Children and dogs need facilities for “cooling off” during these summer days. Note 


these twelve tips for summertime dog care and visit your veterinarian for a summer- 


time check-up on your pet’s general health. 


OW that summer is here, dog own- 

ers are reminded to take extra good 

care of their pets, especially during the op- 

pressive heat of the “dog days.” These are 

the days when dogs are most uncomfort- 

able and restless, and tend to roam more 
than usual. 


To ease the possibility of discomfort, 
many owners clip their pet dog’s hair. A 
dog’s trim should not be cropped too close, 
because canines sunburn as easily as hu- 
mans do, and overexposure to the sun can 
create nasty and painful blisters upon a 
dog's skin. Unless the owner is highly 
skilled in clipping, the job should be per- 
formed by a professional. 

Long-haired dogs, such as collies, 
should be brushed often in late spring 
and early summer to remove the shed- 
dings of their fine winter coat which lies 
beneath their shaggy outer covering. If 
this shedded hair is not removed, it may 
mat down and serve as a collection station 
for dirt, grime and moisture, thus causing 
a great deal of discomfort to the dog. 

However, a well-cared-for, long-haired 
dog is probably more comfortable than 
most humans on days when the tempera- 
ture soars. His coat serves as insulation 
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against heat, and his tongue and foot pads 
exude perspiration. 

If a dog is penned in the open, he 
should have access to shade and water at 
all times. A raised platform should be 
provided upon which he can rest. 

Dog owners should not be alarmed if 
their dogs do not eat as much during hot 
weather. Because most dogs will eat only 
as much as their systems can take, it is 
suggested that owners offer their dogs 
normal amounts of food, but in smaller 
portions and at more frequent intervals. 

Dogs not kept in fenced-in areas should 
never be exercised immediately after a 
meal during hot weather. In fact, major 
exercise should be given them early in the 
morning or late at night, with only brief 
walks in daylight. 

Owners whose dogs accompany them 
in cars should make sure that there is 
adequate ventilation at all times. When 
parked, enough shade should be present 
to prevent virtual baking of the occupant. 
Chances are that on very hot days, the 
dog would prefer to remain at home in 
some cool confine such as a basement. 

As a precaution in hot weather in par- 
ticular, owners should double-check to 
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“Cooling Off” 


see that their dogs have their full comple- 
ment of up-to-date in inoculations. A 
protected animal is a safe animal. 
Take heed of these 12 tips for summer- 
time dog care: 
1. Have your dog clipped by a profes- 
sional. 
2. Brush out shedded hair from long- 
haired dogs. 
3. Make plenty of water available to 
him at all times. 
4. Be sure there is ample shade in his 
pen, or yard. 
5. A raised resting platform should be 
available to him. 
6. Feed your dog smaller amounts at 
more frequent intervals. 
7. Don’t exercise your dog immediately 
following a meal. 
8. Exercise dogs early in the morning 
or late at night. 
9. Do Not overdo, or prolong, walks 
during the day. 
When in a car, provide dog with 
ample ventilation. 
Do not park in direct sunlight; make 
sure there is plenty of shade. 
Make sure dogs have full comple- 
ment of inoculations against disease. 
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Six-Legged Enemies 


By DAVID A. RYAN 


ARDENERS vie with each other to 
raise the best vegetables, most bril- 
liant flowers or the greenest, lushest lawns. 
Each spring new products appear on the 
market to aid the gardener in attaining 
his goals by destroying those insects that 
would devour the fruits of his labors. 
The toxic qualities of the pesticides in- 
crease annually; so apparently do the 
numbers of insects. This merry-go-round 
must stop somewhere for the insect prob- 
lem is greatly magnified where commer- 
cial growers are concerned. The long- 
range effects of the indiscriminate use of 
highly toxic pesticides are just beginning 
to make themselves felt. 

What controls can we employ to com- 
bat the ravages of the plant destroying 
insects? A phase of science, biological 
control of insects, is just now coming into 
its own. In several cases it has met with 
eminent success, even when coupled with 
limited spraying. 

Insects, fungi, nematodes, viruses and 


sterilization can be used effectively against 
specific pests without the spurious side 
effects often associated with mass spraying. 

The HANDBOOK goes extensively 
into the plant eating insect problem and 
the work being done to alleviate the situa- 
tion. The first two articles should be 
required reading for every thinking per- 
son in this country. The remaining 
articles deal with specific insect pests that 
are bothersome to home gardeners and 
truck farmers alike and the insects and 
other biological factors to control them. 
The illustrations are excellent and add 
much to the text. The HANDBOOK is 
easily read and will give readers a greater 
insight into the overall problem of insects. 


HANDBOOK ON BIOLOGICAL CONTROL 
OF PLANT PESTS, compilation of articles 
published by Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
1000 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn 25, 


New York, copyright 1960, 97 pages, 
$1.00. 


Grasshopper: ruins grain. 


Pesticide Control Evaluation 


ESTICIDE use to control insects has 
reached tremendous proportions. 
Commercial growers and home gardeners 
are using millions of dollars worth of 
highly toxic chemicals to destroy the 
enemies of crops, lawns, forests, and 
flowers. In spite of this, the insects are 
ill disposed to capitulating; rather they 
develop a resistance to many of the poi- 
sons. As their resistance increases, the 
chemists must either create newer and 
deadlier formulas or greatly increase the 
toxicity of existing products. 

Pesticide toxicity and potency present 
problems in that animals and birds have 
a zero tolerance to some of them. The 
result is that residual poisons are creating 
entire new areas of apprehension for man 
and animals. When a poison is deadly 
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for several years after application, and is 
stored in the body tissues of organisms the 
effects are far reaching and not yet fully 
appreciated. 

An alarmed public and concerned gov- 
ernment have taken steps to study the 
situation. A new “ad hoc” coordinating 
committee has been formed at the direc- 
tion of the Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture. The major objectives of the 
committee are: (1) to review all plans 
and probable effects before any new Fed- 
eral pesticide program is initiated, and 
(2) to begin a review of existing chemi- 
cal pesticide programs. State wildlife 


agencies are to be kept informed. 
A pesticides control bill was introduced 
into the last session of the Massachusetts 


General Court largely as a result of a 
study commission previously urged by 
the Massachusetts Conservation Council, 
of which Mr. Lester A. Giles, Jr. is Chair- 
man. The American Humane Society 
was very much interested in this bill. 
When the General Court prorogued this 
May the House killed the regulatory bill, 
but they voted to continue the special 
study commission that has been function- 
ing for the past two years. A member 
of the Massachusetts Conservation Coun- 
cil serves on the study commission. The 
American Humane Education Society joins 
with others interested in seeing that the 
use of pesticides will not become a threat 
to the health of humans or animals, do- 
mestic or wild. 
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U.S. Public Health Grants for Animal Study 
at the Angell Memorial 


HE National Institutes of Health, part 

of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, has given a sub- 
stantial grant of money to the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital for the study 
of disease in relation to aging in dogs and 
cats. The grant has been given to Dr. 
Thomas Carlyle Jones, Director of the 
Department of Pathology of the Angell 
Memorial, but all of the staff members 
will participate in the study. The great 
number of patients of the Hospital, its 
complete record system which constitutes 
medical and surgical histories, plus the 
fine laboratory, x-ray and surgical facili- 
ties, make possible detailed and accurate 
study of the illnesses that may have af- 
fected an animal’s aging. It is important 


to the study that pet animals live under 
the same environmental conditions as 
their masters, and thus have been sub- 
jected to the same factors such as smoke, 
automobile exhaust fumes, weather, and 
usually the same housing temperatures. 
Many patients of the Hospital staff have 
been under their professional care for 
twelve to fifteen years, or even longer, 
and their various illnesses such as heart 
disease, tumors (cancer), arthritis, spinal 
disc rupture, have been treated. Medical 
data such as x-ray, biopsy section, and 
clinical laboratory data are all a matter 
of record on the hospital case cards. Un- 
der no circumstances will animals be kept 
or used experimentally, only clinical prog- 
ress of actual hospital patients will be 


studied and evaluated in connection with 
this grant. 

Dogs have many other illnesses that 
are similar or identical to diseases in man, 
for example — diabetes, arthritis, many 
skin diseases, nephritis, lung cancer, pro- 
state trouble, deafness and blindness as- 
sociated with age, and many others. 

This grant will make possible labora- 
tory diagnostic tests, x-rays and long term 
medical and pathological studies, without 
putting the burden of costs on either the 
owner or the hospital. It should result 
in the accumulation of knowledge that 
will help other dogs and cats and perhaps 
(and we hope so) provide knowledge on 
the subject of aging that will help th 
human race as well. 


Veterinarians in the U.S. and England 
“Meet” via Trans-Atlantic ‘Telephone 


OCTOR Gerry B. Schnelle, V.M.D., 
Chief of Staff of the Angell Memo- 
rial Hospital, took part in a trans-Atlantic 
telephone conversation between veterinar- 
ians in this country and in England at the 
28th annual meeting of the American 
Animal Hospital Association in St. Louis, 
Missouri this past April. 


This conference, joined by trans-Atlan- 
tic. cable, will represent the first time in 
the history of Veterinary Medicine that 
it has been possible for two International 
Associations, to share in case studies on 
subject of mutual interest. 


It linked the British Small Animal 
Veterinary Association and the American 
Animal Hospital Association, which met 
concurrently in London, England, and 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Each Association was represented by 
four panelists, each of whom is recognized 


as an authority in the field of orthopedics 
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(correction of deformities). Comments 
made by the panelists were amplified so 
that audiences both in London and St. 
Louis heard all the remarks made by the 
participants. 

The B.S.A.V.A. was represented by Mr. 
Brian Singleton as moderator, from Lon- 
don, England. Panelists were Mr. Gordon 
C. Knight of London; Mr. D. D. Lawson 
of Glasgow, Scotland; and Dr. Halfdan 
Moltzen of Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The AAHA was represented by Dr. W. 
O. Brinker as moderator, with Dr. W. 
H. Riser, Dr. Jacques Jenny, and Dr. G. 
B. Schnelle as panelists. 

Dr. Schnelle is author of “Radiology 
in Small Animal Practice” and contributor 
of over one hundred scientific articles, as 
well as being guest lecturer at eight uni- 
versities. Chief of Staff for the past ten 
years of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, Dr. Schnelle is also past pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts V.M.A. 
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“Man is the only animal that blushes—or who needs to.” — Mark Twain 


Livestock Conservation 


ye working in the field of Live- 
stock Loss Prevention at the South 
St. Paul, Minnesota, stockyard in 1942, I 
wrote the following article; and since our 
meat losses have been reduced through 
education and research, it might prove of 
interest to review it in the light of what 
we know today. 

“Over fifteen million surgical sutures 
were lost to our doctors both overseas and 
at home because of the ‘nodular worm’ in 
sheep—this worm ruins the casings trom 
which surgical sutures are made.” (Today 
many methods of controlling this parasite 
have been developed and their use has 
materially reduced this costly pest.) 


“250,000,000 pounds of pork were 
wasted because of hog cholera.” (Today 
this loss has been reduced; however, we 
have not done nearly enough. Today we 
are urging support of legislation which 
will outlaw the use of virulent hog cholera 
virus. Thirty-two states have already 
legislated against the use of this virus, 
and in time, its use will be outlawed 
everywhere in the U.S. This is one of 
many attempts to reduce meat losses that 
stems from study committees established 
in connection with the National Office of 
Livestock Conservation. 


“Cattle grubs cost the livestock industry 
over $100,000,000 annually. The aver- 
age devaluation on grubby cattle is from 
25c to $1.00 per 100 Ibs. This dock in 
price averages from $50.00 upward per 
catload of cattle. Not only is all this 
leather reduced in value, but approxi- 
mately thirteen million pounds of what 
would be edible meat must be trimmed 
away.” (Today, eighteen years later, drug 
manufacturers have developed systemics 
that produce positive control of the cattle 
gtub, and if all producers would make 
proper use of them, we would cut our 
$100,000,000 annual loss by at least 60%. 
There is still another field within the live- 
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By JOHN C. MACFARLANE 


stock industry that stands to benefit be- 
cause of the effort expended by Livestock 
Conservation. The control of grubs 
would mean more meat, more milk, better 
leather, faster weight gains in beef cattle, 
and better prices to producers.) 

“We could fill a stock train forty miles 
long if we loaded individual box cars with 
38,000 pounds of meat to the car from 
pre-market deaths, cripples, and bruise 
trimouts.” (Today, thanks to a nation- 
wide education program involving land- 
grant colleges, 4-H Club members, voca- 
tional agricultural students, and other 
farm organizations, this loss has been 
reduced somewhat, but not nearly enough 
—the human animal being a bit more 
difficult to work with than the four-legged 
kind.) 


As we look back over the years, we 
come to realize that the process of chang- 
ing human habits is very slow, at best, and 
each new generation must be informed all 
over again. It is a known fact that 80% 
of our livestock handlers are careful and 
use common sense when working with 
animals, from birth to death. It is the 
remaining 20% that causes most of the 
preventable losses—losses that affect 
every one of us. 


Just as it was necessary for us to con- 
vince slaughterhouse management person- 
nel that the pre-slaughter humane stun- 
ning of livestock would mean savings in 
time, labor costs, and meat, it is also neces- 
sary that all other handlers come to re- 
alize that the humane treatment of cattle, 
calves, sheep, swine, and other meat ani- 
mals will mean more meat and more 


profits. 


In February the annual meeting of the 
National Board of Livestock Conservation 
was held in Des Moines, Iowa. 


Write: Livestock Conservation Dept. 


180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


The Director of our Livestock Depart- 
ment, Mr. John C. Macfarlane, is the 
Ist Vice President of this national organi- 
zation. As Chairman of the National 
Safe Livestock Handling Committee, Mr. 
Macfarlane had an excellent opportunity 
to discuss ways and means of eliminating 
some of the physical abuses to which live- 
stock are often subjected on farms, be- 
tween farms and markets, and at slaugh- 
tering plants. 

As a result of this Committee’s work 
during the past two years, various printed 
information sheets and a Safe Handlers 
Guide are now available to anyone inter- 
ested in this important phase of animal 
protection work. 

In addition to the work of the Safe 
Handling Committee, three other na- 
tional committees met, and their thinking 
will be made available to all concerned. 

As a result of the Livestock Conserva- 
tion Safe Handling Program, in which 
our Society plays an important part, men 
who handle farm animals are learning 
that haste and rough treatment costs mil- 
lions of dollars a year. Those who do not 
handle livestock are learning that they 
too must pay a part of this high “careless- 
ness tax”; for example, less meat, leather 
milk, by-products, etc. 

In truth, the proper and humane 
handling of livestock is everybody's busi- 
ness, 
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Guide to the SAFE HANDLING " 
LIVESTOCK 
| 


One time I scolded Chum because 
He left a smudge upon my dress, 
But he forgave me right away - 
He just can't hold a grudge, 

I guesse 


Markhan 


Star of Happiness 


By TONI BOETTGER 
(age 10Y2) 


Star is the name of my little mare pony. She is 8 months 


old and I am 10. I received Star as a Christmas present. As 
you can see from the picture on this page, Star is a black and 
white pinto. One day when my mother came home Star jumped 
her fence and ran to see Mommy. When she jumped the fence 
she broke the top rail. Star has grown to love our family, and 
she proved it by not running away. 


Paintbrush Pony 


By EMOKE PETRY 


(age 16) 
Paintbrush pony, so wild, so free, 
How on your back I'd love to be! 
I love your hooves, swift melody- 
Prankish precious, hurry—run! 
Dance while the day is being done; 
Let your speed bring back the sun! 
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6. Boys NAME. 
8. TRE 
10. To REST ON 


7. To MAKE A LivinG 


TRE KNEES. BiT BY BIT. 
Il. STREET- ABBY: |S. 
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READERS 


Make Raised Animals For Project Braille AN!MALINES ___ By DEMARCO 


N page 13 of the May issue you will notice in the pic- 4 ( ’ 
ture of the little blind girl reading Braille, a raised form 
of a dog mounted on heavy paper. Project Braille sponsored by 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS magazine is appealing for individuals 
and groups of young people to make raised animal forms as 
insertions for the Animals in Braille magazine that has been 


recently printed. While the sightless children are reading the 
Braille animal stories they can gain a mental image of the par- 


ticular animal about which they are “reading.” 2 

Any group or individual interested in such an activity should 
write to ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., a 
and request the Raised Animals for Braille directions. 16, 6) 


The proper recognition will be given to any and all raised 
animal forms received. Youth Groups are also invited to partici- 
pate. Spread the word of Kindness by your efforts in this 
worthy project. 


HERE ARE SOME MORE 
JUMBLED- UP ANIMAL 
NAMES.... UNJUMBLE 
THEM AND PICK OUT & 

THE CORRECT ONES. ¥@ 
ANSWERS ARE BELOW. J 


L.NETKIT 2.REAB 
3.PPPUY 4. ATB 
5. MKUNPICH 

6. KUNSK 


Don’t Delay — 8 to 18 yrs. old — Do It Today! 
Write: Mr. Governor, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, 
Massachusetts 
Join: ANIMALS Pen-Pal Club Now! 


Do you love animals? Then don’t miss: 
CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
WHEN: Every Saturday morning, 9:00 to 9:45 a.m. 
WHO: John Macfarlane, host, and 
an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 
EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! 


ANNWdIH)'S 


Z NALLIAT|) ‘oon -¢ "3s | ‘OT ‘oa “9 ‘pas 
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THE FIFTH IN A SERIES OF SIGHT-SAVING STORIES 
Milk Man’s Donkey 


Tue donkey is a petted favorite of the peasantry of Spain. 
The women and children of the family feed him from their 
hands, and talk caressingly to him. He knows them all and 
loves them all. He will follow his master, and come and go 
at his bidding, like a faithful dog. He delights to have the 
baby placed on his back, and to walk around with him gen- 
tly on the green sward. The peasants tell of a milkman who 
for many years carried milk into the market of Madrid to 
supply a set of customers. Every morning, he and his 
donkey, with panniers well loaded, trudged their accus- 
tomed round. One morning, when he was attacked by 
sudden illness, and had no one to send with his milk, his 
wife advised him to trust the faithful animal to go by him- 
self, since he always knew just where to stop. The panniers 
were accordingly filled with canisters of milk, and the 
priest of the village wrote a request to customers to meas- 
ure their own milk and send back the empty vessels. The 
donkey was instructed, and set off with his load. The 
faithful animal pulled the wooden handle of the end of the 
rope of each door-bell of every one of his master’s 
customers. When he had gone the entire round, he trotted 
home with the empty canisters. His intellect had expanded 
in the sunshine of affection, and he became sagacious. 
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“Although shelter work is my special interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 


the material in POPULAR DOGS . . . looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.”—Mrs. Geo. Bach, If you are thinking of charitable giving, 
POPULAR DOGS 
Write for Free Sample Isue— write for our booklet The Economy of Charity. 


2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


C A New Trust 
NOTEPAPER| 


135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


Back Bay Branch: 99 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is ‘Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


=—- in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
ociety. 


10 FOLDERS 


10 Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
ENVELOPES nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
$400 of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 
I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
POSTPAID to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of ...................... 


dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


* 
* Box 372 Northampton, Mass. 
Please send ———— boxes of 


Notepaper @ $1.00 per box 


Ki H 
Valley Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
: 


Serving 
GREATER SPRINGFIELD ® AGAWAM ® INDIAN ORCHARD 
THIS SPACE LONGMEADOW © WEST SPRINGFIELD © WESTFIELD 


C O N T R I B U T E D Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. ID you ever notice how thrilled 
THE AMERICAN numate: EDUCATION SOCIETY a child is to receive something MOVING?—Don’t miss a single copy 
Sustaining Annual "100.08 Active Annes *'S.g9 || through the mail addressed to him? of Our Dumb Animals. Send your new 
Eoneodios akan 25.00 Children’s 100 Any youngster would be delighted address together with the address label 


to receive a subscription to OUR from your last copy to the Circulation 


DUMB ANIMALS as a birthday or ; 
Since 1832 “just because” present. Why not send Manager at = five weeks in ad- 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. in your order now and make some vance. Or, in — ei a 
1% child happy? See the back cover for (Form 
uneral Pervice a convenient order form. Take ad- 22-S) available at your post office. 
| Local—Suburban—Distant vantage of the 2 year offer at only $3.50. 
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Independent 


Lower the cost of giving ? 


Benefit Yourself 
D yr. e Your Home 
OFFER e Your School 
$3.50 


e Your Library 


(regularly $4.00) e 
e Your Friends 


With 24 months of 
inspiring & entertaining animal stories 


Don’t delay! Send this Coupon today! 


2 YRS. of ANIMALS $3.50 


Subscriber’s Savings Certificate 


I enclose my check for $3.50 with this 50c coupon 
O Enter a subscription for 2 yrs. to the following: 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


O Extend my present subscription for 2 yrs. 


x... 


Send to ANIMALS—180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


WAKE UP! 


